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Tus surgeons i as one of the 
companies of the Ci mdon by Hen 
VIL. in ohare with the "hntend, 
whence they were called barber-chirurgeons, 
or barber-surgeons. The surgeons were, how- 
ever, separated from the barbers in the year 
1745; but it was not until 1800 that they 
@ separate college, and had their 
own hall, a spacious building on the south 
side of Lincoin’s Inn Fields, with a back- 
front in Portugal-street. It was erected by 
Mr. Dance, and had a handsome portico, on 
the summit of which were placed the arms 
of the college, supported two sons of 
i ius. But the building was found 
INconvenient, and too small for the purposes 


of the institution ; and, in 1835, the council. 


the premises next to the college, 
on the east side, for the purpose of extending 
It, and. obtaining space for the desired im- 
provements. The alteration was intrusted 
to Mr. Charles Barry, (the artist of the first 
for the New Houses of Parliament,) 

Vou. xxvu. O 


and, as regards the exterior, it is now com. 


pleted. 
The external chan have been very 
considerable: “ its er is rendered 


altogether so different from what it formerly 
was, that its situation only indicates it to be 
the same building ; for, from one of the 
most disharmonious structures in the metro- 
polis, it has now become one of the most 
impressive and original designs.’—Such is 
the language of the architectural critic in 
the Companion to the Almanac, t 

we suspect few persons will agree to t 
extent of this commendation.—“ Originally, 
nothing more than a mere row of columns 
and their entablature placed against a build- 
ing with which—putting style altogether out 
of the question—they did not combine either 
in regard to the arrangement of the windows 
or stories; so that, instead of adorning, they 
seemed merely to encumber, a front, that not 
only had no pretensions, and was in no; 
respect adapted for ae an addition, but 
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was altogether in very poor taste. Neither 
was there any thing particularly to admire 
in the order itself: on the contrary, it had an 
offensive coldness and blankness that were 
all the more offensive, because the whole 
was a mere piece of decoration, or what ought 
to have been so. The columns are now fluted, 
and some of the cornice-mouldings and the 
echini of the architrave have been carved ; 
in consequence of which, the whole has ob- 
tained more of the spirit of its professed 
original than it had at first, when the capital 
and proportions of the columns alone indi- 
cated the Ilyssus Ionic.” > 

“The greater extent of front now given to 

the building has allowed an additional win- 
dow to be made on each floor on either side 
of the portico; the ugly, round-headed win- 
dows level with the cornice of the portico 
have disappeared ; and the cornice-mouldi 
are continued along the front, which is, na 
every respect, a material improvement, as the 
pars Be is thereby architecturally connect- 
ed with the building behind it. * * * 
But that alteration which has produced a 
complete metamorphosis of the whole struc- 
ture, and rendered it as ape uge for its 
dignity as it was previously for its meanness, 
is the addition ofa noble, Tonic entablature, 

roportioned to the whole mass. Along the 
Friete of this entablature runs an inscription 
cut in sunk letters, which produces. no little 
richness of ce; and the cornice, 
which is dentelled, is ornamented with a 
series of lions’ heads, ten in number, to cor- 
respond with that of the piers below. Along 
this entablature is a low podium, finishing 
the elevation, and, by the small ornaments in- 
troduced upon it, producing a pleasing outline 
against the sky.”* The chimney-stack at 
each end is chastely finished with ante and 
erownings, which harmonize with the orna- 
mental outline of the podium. 

1t must be added that the colonnade now 
appears somewhat too small for the building, 
though not in disparity proportioned to its 
comparative vastness before the alteration. 
The additional sizeof the entablature, and. 
width of the front have certainly rendered 
the front liable to this objection, which is 
increased by a blankness in the front, in part 
eaused by the extreme plainness and small 
size of the window-cases. Still, the general 
effect of the whole front is so materially im- 
proved as to entitle the architect to high 
praise. 

The interior consists of a museum, theatre, 
library, and other apartments. its new 
arrangement, the site of the late theatre has 
been added to the museum, a new theatre 
has been obtained on the other side, a new 
council-room added, &c. 

Among the curiosities of the museum is 
the collection of the celebrated John Hunter, 


© Companion to the Almanac for 1836, 
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purchased by order of Government ; in which 
collection, says Sir Everard Home, “we find 
an attempt to expose to view the gradations 
of nature, from the most simple state in 
which life is found to exist, up to the most 
perfect and most complex of the animal crea. 
tion—Man himself.” In the museum also, 
is a rare and extensive collection of objects 
of natural history, which, through the me. 
dium of comparative anatomy, greatly contri. 
bute to physiological illustration; likewise 
many fossil and vegetable productions: the 
whole amounting to 20,000 specimens and 
preparations. Among the contributors to the 
museum have been Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
William Blizard, and Sir Everard Home, 
A recherché object or subject of interest 
served here is: the wife of the celebrated Van 
Butchell: she is laid out in a 

case ; the space around her is filled up wi 
some preservative composition, and over the 
face is a square of glass, which may be 
removed at pleasure. Permission to view the 
museum may be obtained by an order from 
a member of the college. The library is 
only accessible to members. 

Since the incorporation of the surgeons, 
various legislative and other important regu. 
lations have been adopted to promote their 
utility and respectability; and no person is 

ly entitled to practise as a surgeon in 
the cities of London and Westminster, or 
within seven miles of the former, who has 
not been examined at this college. 

There are at least twenty-four lectures deli- 
vered annually here, called the “ Museum 
Lectures,” the subjects of which are illustrated 
by the preparations, according to an agree- 
ment made with Government, when the 
Hunterian collection was presented to it. 
There are also anatomical lectures, called 
“ Arris’s and Gale’s Lectures,” according to 
the intention of alderman Arris and. Mr, 
Gale, the donors of funds for that purpose. 
Besides these, an annual oration has been 
instituted, called the ‘‘ Hunterian Oration,” 
delivered every 14th of February. 


DEATH OF MR. DAVID DOUGLAS, 
THE TRAVELLER AND BOTANIST. 


Ar page 248 of our last volume is registered 
the death of this enterprising labourer in the 
fields of science. We are now enabled to 
subjoin the particulars of this terrific occur. 
tence, from Ke Kumu Hawaii, a Mission 
newspaper, published at Honolulu, Oahu;* 
thus proving Mr. Douglas's death to have 
taken place before the day assigned by Mr. 
Loudon, (in his Magazine of Natural His- 


© From the Mission Press, Oahu. It is printed in 
the native language of the Sandwich Islands, except 
the paper relating to Mr. Douglas, which is in Eu- 
glish. For the loan of this interesting Journal, we 
bw ey M. S. a six years’ Subscriber to our Miscel- 
any. : 
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tory,) which is Christmas-day, or upwards 
of six months later. The document whence 
these particulars have been extracted, is dated 
Hilo, Hawaii, (the principal of the Sandwich 


Islands,) July 15, 1834, and is addressed to 
Richard C 


harlton, Esq., his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul there. 

Intelligence of this distressing event reached 
Hilo on the morning of the 14th of July, 
when a native came up, and with an expres- 
sion of countenance which indicated but too 
faithfully that he was the bearer of sad 
tidings, inquired for a Mr. Goodrich : on see- 
ing him, he stated that the body of Mr. Dou- 
gias had been found on the mountains in a 
pit excavated for the purpose of taking wild 
cattle; and that he was supposed to have 
been killed by the bullock which was in the 
pit when Mr. Douglas fell in. Never were 
the feelings of the writers of this letter so 
shocked ; nor could they credit the report till 
it was painfully confirmed as they proceeded 
to the heach, whither the body of Mr. Douglas 
had been conveyed in a canoe by the native 
who brought the news of his death. Upon 
further inquiry, this person related, in sub- 
stance, as follows :— 

That on the evening of the 3th instant, 
the natives who brought the body down from 
the mountain, came to his house at Laupa- 
hoihoi, about 25 or 30 miles distant from 
Hilo, and employed him to bring it to this 

in his canoe. The particulars which 
learned from them were as follow : 

Mr. Douglas left Kohala Point during the 
previous week, in company with an English- 
man as a guide, and proceeded to cross 
Monena Kea on the north side. On’ the 
12th instant, Mr. Douglas dismissed his 
guide, who cautioned him, on parting, to be 
very careful lest he should fall into some of 
thé pits for taking wild cattle; describing 
them as being near the places to which the 
animals resorted to dri Soon after Mr. 
Douglas had dismissed his guide, he went 
back a short distance to get a bundle, which 
he had forgotten; and, as he was retraci 
his steps, in sume fatal moment, he fell into 
one of the pits, into whicha bullock had 
viously fallen. He was found dead in the 
pit by these same natives, who, ignorant at 
the time, of his passing, were in. pursuit of 
bullocks, and, on coming: up to the pit, found 
a small hole in one end of the coveri 
At first, they conjectured that a calf had 
fallen in, but on further examination, disce- 
vered traces of a man’s steps, and soon after- 
wards saw his feet in the pit, his body being 
covered with dirt and rubbish. They went 
immediately in pursuit of the guide, who re- 


of it. 


. turned, shot the bullock in the pit, took out 


the body, and hired the natives, at the price 

of four bullocks, (which were killed imme- 

diately,) to convey the body to the sea-shore. 

He himself —_ them, and procured 
2 


the native to convey the body to Hilo, pro- 
mising to follow immediately, and bring with 
him the com the watch, (which was 
somewhat bro! but still going,) some 
money found in Mr. Douglas’s pockets, and 
a little dog, a faithful companion of the de- 
parted traveller. Thus far the report of the 
native who brought the body in his canoe, 
and who professed to relate the facts as he 
learned them frem the natives who came 
down from the mountain. 

What an affecting spectacle was nted, 
on removing the Ratlock's hide Ta which 
the body had been conveyed! It appeared to 
be in the same state as when taken from the 
pit. The face was covered with dirt, the 
hair filled with blood and dirt, and the coat, 
pantaloons, and shirt, were considerably torn: 
the hat was missing. On washing the body, 
it was found to be in a shocking state: there 
were ten or twelve gashes on the head, along 
one over the left eye, another rather deep just 
above the left temple, a deep one behind the 
right ear, the left cheek-bone appeared to be 
broken, and also the ribs on the left side; 
the abdomen was much bruised, as were also 
the lower parts of the legs. 

After laying out the body, the first thought 
was to bury it within Mr. Goodrich’s premises ; 
but, when a spot had been selected and cleared, 
doubts were suggested by a person who had 
assisted, and who had been much en in 
taking wild cattle, whether the wounds on the 
head could have been inflicted by a bullock. 
The matter did not seem clear: many parts 
of the story were dark and confused ; and the 
following a arose among’ the persons 
present: How was it that Mr. was 
alone, without any guide, whether foreigner 
or native? Where was John, Mr. Diell’s 
coloured man, who left Honolulu with: Mr. 
Diell, aud who, on missing a with 
him from Lahaina, embarked with Mr. Dou- 
glas, as had been ascertained from the cap- 
tain of the vessel in which Mr. Douglas 
sailed from Lahaina to Kohala Point, and 


ng there left the vessel with Mr. Douglas, on 


the morning of the 19th instant, in order to 


pre- accompany him across the mountain to Hilo? 


How was it that Mr. Dougias should fall into 
a pit when retracing his steps, after he had 
once passed it in safety ? And, if a bullock 
had already falien into the pit, how was it 
that he did not see the hole necessarily made 
in the covering? It was, therefore, t t 
due to the friends of Mr. Douglas, and to the 
public whom he had so zealously and use- 
fully served, that an examination should be 
made of his body by medical men. The only 
way to have this effected was by preserving 
the body, and either sending it to Oahu, or 
keeping it until it could be examined at Hilo. 
The former plan seemed must desirable. 
Accordingly, the contents of the abdomen 
were removed, the, body was filled with salt, 
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and placed in a coffin which was filled up 
with salt, aud the whole was inclosed in a 
box filled with brine. After the body was 
laid in the coffin, the members of the mission 
family and several foreigners assembled to 
pay their tribute of respect to the mortal 


-remains of the deceased ; prayers were offered 


up, and a brief address was made. These 
services being concluded, the body was re- 
moved. to a cool native house, where it was 
inclosed in the box. 

As neither the guides, nor any natives had 
arrived by the 16th inst., two foreigners were 
despatched to the place where the body was 
received on the sea-shore, with directions to 
search out the natives who discovered the 
body, to go with them to the pit, and after 
making as full inquiries as possible, to report 
to Hilo immediately. So far as could be 
ascertained, the guide was an Englishman, a 
convict from Botany Bay, who left a vessel 
at the Sandwich Islands some years pre- 
viously: he had a wife and one child with 
him, to which circumstance was attributed 
his delay. In the meantime, it was feared 
that the captain could not convey the remains 
of Mr. Douglas to Honolulu, as his vessel 
was filled with wood, canoes, food, &c. 

In the afternoon, however, Edward Gurney, 
the English guide, arrived. He stated that 
on the 12th instant, abeut ten minutes before 
six o’clock in the morning, Mr. Douglas 
arrived at his house on the mountain, and 
wished him to point out the road to Hilo, 
and to accompany him a short distance. Mr. 
Douglas was then alone, but said that his 
man had given out the day before; referring, 
probably, to John, Mr. Diell’s coloured man. 
Having taken breakfast, Edward accompa- 
nied Mr. Douglas about three-quarters of a 
mile, and, after directing him in the path, 
and warning him of the traps, proceeded 
about half a mile further with him. Mr. 
Douglas then dismissed the guide, after 
expressing his anxiety to reach Hilo by 
evening, thinking that he could find out the 
way himself. Just before Edward left him, 
he warned him particularly of three bullock- 
traps, about two miles and a half ahead ; two 
of them directly on the road, the other on 
one side. 

Edward now returned home to skin some 
bullocks which he had previously killed. 

About eleven o’clock, two natives came in 
pursuit of him, saying that the European was 
dead, and that they had found him iv the 
pit in which the bullock was. They stated 
that as they were coming up to this pit, one 
of them observing some of the clothing on 
‘the side, exclaimed dole; and, in a moment 
afterwards discovered Mr. Douglas within 
the pit trampled under the feet of the bul- 
lock. Edward accordingly, ran to the house 
for a musket and ball. On reaching the 
pit, he found Mr. Douglas lying upon his 
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right side, and the bullock standing upon 
his body. He shot the animal, descended 
into the pit, drew the carcass to the other 
end of it, and got out the body of the poor 
traveller. His cane was with him, but the 
bundle and dog were missing. Edward, 
knowing that he had a bundle, asked for it, 
After a few moments’ search, a loud bark. 
ing was heard ata short distance ahead, on 
the road leading to Hilo; and on reaching 
the pet the dog was found with the bundle, 
On further examination, it appeared that 
Mr. Douglas had stopped for a moment and 
looked into an empty pit, and also into that 
wherein the bullock was taken; that after 
passing on up tke hill some fifteen fathoms, 
he laid down his bundle and returned to the 
fatal pit; and that whilst looking in, by 
making a mis-step, or by some other means, 
he fell into the power of the infuriated animal, 
who speedily executed the work of death. 

The body was covered in part with stones, 
which circumstance is thought to have pre- 
vented its being entirely crushed. After re 
moving it, Edward took charge of the dog 
and ae and of Mr. ee tere 
meter, his pocket compass, keys, and money, 
found upon him; and, petra hired sp 
tives to carry the body to the shore, (a dis- 
tance of about twenty-seven miles,) accom 
panied them, and came thence to Hilo. 

The letter adds: “ this narrative clears up 
many of the difficulties which rested u 
the whole matter, and, perhaps, it will afford 
a pretty satisfactory account of the manner in 
which Mr. Douglas met his awful death.” 
The writers then pro} to the Consul to 
send the body to Hilolu, should the captain 
consent to convey it; if he should not, the 
corpse was to be interred. We are not aware 
which course was adopted. 

The letter concludes: “we have thus 
endeavoured to furnish all the particulars 
which we have been able to gather concerning 
this distressing event. It is no common 
death which has thus called forth our tear 
and sympathies, and it is one which presents 
an affecting comment on the truth, that in 
the midst of life we are in death; and how 
forcible the admonition, to all of us whose 
privilege it was to be acquainted with him 
who has thus been snatched from us, to pre- 
pare to meet our God, for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour we know not of.” 

‘© Note. The black man mentioned in the 
letter, probably, lost his way and perished in 
the mountains, as he has not since been heard 
of. ” 


*,* To these details it may be interesting 
to add the following information respecting 
the deeply lamented botanist, quoted in the 
Gardener’s Magazine of May last. It is 
from the West Briton and Cornwall Adver- 
tiser newspaper, and evidently from the pen 
of Mr. William Beattie Booth, A. L. S, now 
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residing in that part of the country, and Mr. 
ne ar townsman and intimate friend. 
intelligence of the death of this enter- 
ising traveller and botanist will be read with 
ings of the deepest regret, by every one 
acquainted with the eminent services he has 
rendered to botany, and other branches of 
natural history, in the course of the last twelve 
His name, in fact, is associated with 
all the rare and beautiful plants lately intro- 
duced from North-west America, which, by 
means of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, have been extensively distributed not 
only in Britain, but over Europe. To him 
we are indebted for the elegant clarkia, the 
different species of penstemons, lupines, ceno- 
theras, ribeses, and a host of other orna- 
mental plants which now adorn our gardens, 
and which have formed the great attraction 
of the several botanical publications wherein 
they have been figured and described. 

Mr. Douglas was born at Scone, near Perth, 
and served his apprenticeship as a gardener 
in the gardens of the Earl of Mansfield. 
About the year 1817, he removed to Valley- 
field, the seat of Sir Robert Preston, Bart., 
then celebrated for a choice collection of 
exutics, and shortly afterwards went to the 
Botanic Garden of Glasgow. Here his fond- 
ness for plants attracted the notice of Dr. 
Hooker, the professor of botany, whom he 
accompanied in his excursions through the 
Western Highlands, and assisted in collect- 
ing materials for the Flora Scotica, with 
which Dr. Hooker was then engaged. This 
gentleman recommended him to the late 
secretary of the Horticultural Society, Joseph 
Sabine, Esq., as a botanical collector ; and in 
1823, he was despatched to the United States, 
where he procured many fine plants, and 

atly increased the Society's collection of 

it-trees. He returned in the autumn of 
the same year; and in 1824 an opportunity 
having offered, through the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of sending him to explore the 
botanical tiches of the country adjoining the 
Columbia River, and perce fru towards 
California, he sailed in July for the purpose 
of prosecuting this mission. In one of his 
letters, now before us, he thus speaks on 
leaving England :—“ I had a ‘fine passage 
down the channel, and cleared the Land’s 
End on the Ist of August. The day was 
warm, with a clear sky ; the evening cool and 
pleasant. I stood on deck looking on the 
tocky shores of Cornwall, burnished with the 
ndour of a setting sun—a noble scene. 
degrees the goddess of night threw her 
veil over it, and my delightful view of happy 
land sleend~—geebabty closed for ever !” 
hile the vessel touched at Rio de Janeiro, 

he collected many rare orchideous plants and 
bulbs. Among the latter was a new species 
of Gesnéria, which Mr. Sabine named, in 
honour of its discoverer, G. Douglasii. He 

¢ 





was enraptured with the rich vegetation of a 
tropical country. He stopped at Rio longer 
than he articipated, and left it with regret. 
In the course of his voyage round Cape Horn 
he shot many curious birds peculiar to the 
southern hemisphere, and prepared them for 
sending home. On Christmas-day he reached 
the celebrated island of Juan Fernandez, 
which he describes as “ an enchanting spot, 
very fertile, and delightfully wooded. I sowed 
a large collection of garden seeds, and ex- 
pressed a wish they might prosper, and add 
to the comfort of a second edition of Robin- 
son Crusoe, should one appear.” He arrived 
at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, on the 
7th of April, 1825. Here an extensive field 
presented itself to him; and the excellent 
manner in which he performed his duty to the 
Horticultural Society cannot be better exem- 
plified than by referring to the vast collec- 
tions of seeds which from time to time he 
trarsmitted home, along with dried speci- 
mens, beautifully preserved, and now forming 
part of the herbarium in the garden of the 
Society at Chiswick. Of the genus Pinus he 
discovered several species, some of which 
attain to an enormous size. The Pinus Lam- 
bertiana, which he named in compliment to 
Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., Vice-President 
of the Linnean Society, is, perhaps, the largest 
of the whole. One of these, which had been 
blown down, measured 215 ft. in length, and 
57 ft. 9 in. in cireumference, at 3 ft. from the 
ground. The cones of it, which Mr. Douglas 
sent home, and which we have seen, were 
16 in. long, and 11 in. in circumference. The 
kernel of the seed is sweet and pleasant to 
the taste, and is eaten by the Indians, either 
roasted or pounded into coarse cakes for win- 
ter store. The resin which exudes from the 
trees when they are partly burned, loses its 
usual flavour, and acquires a sweet taste; in 
which state it is used by the natives as sugar. 
Another species, named by Mr. Sabine, Pinus 
Douglasii, attains nearly the size of the above. 
In the spring of 1827, Mr. Douglas tra- 
versed the country from Fort Vancouver, 
across the Rocky Mountains to Hudson’s 
Bay, where he met Captain (now Sir) John 
Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and Captain Back, 
returning from their second overland arctic 
expedition. With these gentlemen he came 
to England in the autumn, bringing with 
him a variety of seeds, ay well as specimens 
of plants and other objects of natural his- 
tory. Through the kindness of his, friend 
and patron Mr. Sabine, he was introduced to 
the notice of many of the leading literary 
and scientific characters in London; and 
shortly afterwards he was honoured by bei 
elected, free of expense, a Fellow of the Lin- 
nean, Geological, and Zoological Societies ; 
to each of which he contributed several 
papers, since published in their Transactions, 
evincing much research and acuteness as a 
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naturalist. A handsome offer was made to. opium for four days. But if he was unable 
him by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, for to establish himself in the good graces of 
an account of his travels, which he com- the gentlemen, he was, in that point, success. 
menced preparing for the press, but which, ful with. the ladies; and was, after some 
we grieve to say, he never completed. Some opposition, married to one of them, the lady 
entertaining extracts from his letters to Dr. Teresa, daughter of Ismy Hawn, Prince of 
Hooker were published in Brewster’s Edin- Hircassia Major, whose sister was one of the 
burgh Journal for January, 1827; and a Queens of Persia. She was delivered of a 
ee of plants belonging to the natural order sun while he was on an embassy to England, 
imulaces was dedicated to him by Profes- to James I., in 1611; the Queen was god. 
sor Lindley, and defined in Brande’s Journal mother and Prince Henry godfather, to the 
for January, 1828 ; but it will scarcely be cre- infant, who, on his father’s return to India, in 
dited in this enlightened age, when there are 1612, was left in England. Arrived at the 
a may nem oom for communicating court of Shah Abbas, he was —_ page 
information, that the interesting rors of Artillery; but as he grew old, he was 
his travels, which we have seen and read, has slighted for inability, and his pension ca- 
been allowed to slumber unregarded in the shiered. His complaints being unheeded, 
archives of the Horticultural Society in Re- and himself treated carelessly, circum. 
gent Street. stances completely unnerved him; and his 
After being in London for two years, Mr. spirit weakening with age, he died July 13,, 
Douglas again sailed for Columbia in the 1627, at Casbyn, and was buried under the, 
autumn of 1829; where he has since been threshold of his own door in that city, with- 
enjoying his favourite pursuit, and adding out much ceremony — another melancholy 
largely to his former discoveries. We were instance of the ingratitude of nations and 
in expectation of his return by the very ship _ princes. 
which has brought us the tidings of his hor- § Having said thus much of this once power- 
rible death. ful family, it remains for me to describe their 
Such, we understand, has been the unfor- mansion and church, represented in the an- 
tunate destiny of our intrepid friend and nexed Engravings at pages }77 and 200. 
countryman, at the early age of thirty-six. © The present mansion stands on the site of 
Having known him intimately from a boy, the ancient edifice, pulled down in the reign 
we feel a mournful pleasure in looking back of George III., about 1772. Of the old 
to the many agreeable hours we have spent building, very little mention is made by 
in his society, and deeply deplore his un- topographers. Mackay, in his Jour thro 





timely fate. England, in the reign of George L., 
Staunton “a noble seat, as big as a little 
THE HOUSE OF FERRERS. town, and the gardens plentifully adorned 
(Concluded from page 180.) with statues,” &c. A view of the ancient 


Or the females of the Ferrers family,’ mention seat, as it was in the time of Charles II., may 
should be made of Frances, (daughter of the be found in Les Delices de Grande Bretagne, 
first earl,) who was celebrated in the popular & series of perspective “prospects” of. the 
ballad ef “Fanny, blooming fair,” written houses of the nobility and gentry. The 
by Mr. Thomas Philips, for whose benefit, as — itself was plain, and the north and 
the author of that particular ballad, a ee west sides flanked by towers, presenting no- 
was acted at the Haymarket, May-26, 1 36. thing of a picturesque appearance. But if 
To this lady, Pope addressed a beautiful, the house was plain, the gardens, (in accor- 
little poem on receiving from her a “ standish dance with the taste of the age, were beauti- 
and two pens;” and Dr. Warton mentions ful. A series of terraces, out in pare 
her as a lady whose great merit Mr. Pope terres, led by slight descents from the house 
took a real pleasure in celebrating. to the water before it. In addition to the 
From another branch of the family, the otmamental shape of the flower-heds, the 
Shirleys of Westerton, or Wistoneston, in ens were further enriched by several 
Suffolk, sprung the celebrated general in Per- fountains and very many statues, presenting 
sia, Sir Robert Shirley. He was born in the ®ltogether a picture of formal and expensive 
year 1564, and was, by his brother Anthony,* taste, only to be found around the mansions 
entered in the Persian army. Here he per- of the rich of those days, all vestiges of 
formed service against the Turks, and which have now nearly passed away. 
displayed so much courage and mercy to the When the house was pulled down for the 
conquered, that he was envied by the 7 erection of the present bvilding, the Gate of 
of Persia in general, and by the Persian lord, the Old Hall was left standing. Its beauty 
Nogd-Ali-Bey in particular. The latter, how- 04 elaborate workmanship acted as 8 
ever, being unable to injure him, he poisoned charmed safeguard from the hands of the 
himself for vexation, by eating nothing but destroyer, and it wae preserved as an ora 
® He was a great traveller, having been over most + His wife after his death left Persia and resided 
parts of Asia; he died in Spain, 1636. , at Rome. The period of her death is not knows. 
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ment to the grounds. As a specimen of the 
taste displayed by our ancestors in this pe- 
culiar walk of design at the time of its erec- 
tion, it is, perhaps, the most beautiful in 
England; at least, I have never seen its 
parallel. The gates are formed of light, 
oramental iron-work, and the supporting 
illars, animals, &c. of stone. The work- 
manship is most elaborately finished, yet 
solidity and grandeur are not lost sight of ; 
while the wreathed pillars, 
ot Pee cartoon, and the oe 
ewish temple,) give a lightness 

pare Bo to the whole, at once strikingly 
ue. The stag and talbot, each bear- 


now 
gant form “coming out” in 
bold relief — the dark trees behind it, it 
can never fail in delighting the spectator, 
viewed only as a work ot = ; while on the 
antiquary it will have a double claim, in the 
pleasure he would feel at its being thus pre- 
served from destruction. (See page 177.) 
The present mansion was built by Wash- 
ington, fifth Earl Ferrers, the plan being 
entirely his own: he died in 1778, when it 
was nearly completed.* It is a large, sub- 
stantial building of brick, finished with 
stone. Its south-eastern or principal front 
is ornamented with stone pilasters and Doric 
columns, in the centre surmounted by a 
ediment. The side facing the south-west 
is embellished with statues, representing 
Strength and Beauty; and, in the centre, 
on the parapet of the house, is an 
immense lion of stone. The library front, at 
the north-east, was originally designed by 
Inigo Jones, and is mainly preserved in the 
present structure. There are nearly sixty 
rooms in the house, all of which are now 
stripped of their furniture. Some part of the 
old hall is said to be yet standing, and incor- 
erated with the more modern structure. 
as of the rooms has certainly a very antique 
p ce: it is wainscoted, and ornament- 
ed with catved paneling, above which, and 
ag to the toms a series of — 
, inclosing half-length paintings, in oil, 
of saints, which are j odtend round the 
apartmént. This room is reported to have 
been used as an oratory. The room is also 
shown as being that in which the murder 
was committed ; but doubts are reasonably 
entertained of its identity, as it seems 
improbable that when the old house was 
temoved, that portion of it which would natu- 
® He was of a maritime disposition, having served 
on shipboard in all offices from midshi, to the 
tank of vice-admiral; and distinguis himself 
eee ce ane 
oa the transit of Venus, and other useful discoveries 
in mathematical and nautical knowledge. 
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rally be the most unpleasant to its inhabi- 
tants, should be respected 80 much as to be 
saved from destruction. 

Ofthe many valuable pictures once kept 
here, not one is now remaining. Am 
them were the pictures previously mentio: 
as presented by Charles II.; a Portrait of 
Sir Robert Shirley, by Vi ; his Lady, 
by Lely; Dead Game, by Weenix; a Land- 
scape, by Wynants, in his best manner; a 
ge painting of the Crucifixion, by 
the Last J t, by Rubens, a valuable 
picture; and others, by » Wouver- 
mans, Poussin, &c, 

Among the works of literature contained 


in the lib isa singly curious Chinese 
edition of the works of their celebrated philo- 


_ Sopher, Confucius, in sixteen quarto volumes. 


etty too - a and copious 
igree o! Shi ore » which, when 
unrolled, reaches alway lown the room, 
measuring seventy-two feet by eighteen. The 
letter from Charles II., previously recorded, 
was taken from the book, and hung up here 
ina frame, but has now di ) together 
with other curiosities once to be found here. 
Among them was a very curious, old bugle- 
horn, or elephant’s tusk formed like one ; on 
which were some beautiful figures of dogs 
pursuing stags, and every species of game 
usually hunted, all equally well executed, 
and supposed to be by Benvenuto Cellini, 
the celebrated sculptor. It bore a t 
resemblance to Ulphus’s horn, preserved and 
shown at the Cathedral, York; but though 
the subjects were the same, the latter is 
neither so richly carved, nor so well executed, 
as the one at Staunton. 

In one of the lower rooms, the antique, 
carved, oak table, already engraved in the 
Mirror, vol.’ xxvi., is preserved ; though its 
destruction for firewood has been more than 
once contemplated: 

The house, twelve miles from the town of 
Derby, stands in a fine park of 150 acres,’ 
which is enlivened by a large lake that covers 
about thirty acres, and is adorned by a hand- 
some stone bridge, immediately in front of 
the mansion. Both lake and bridge were 
made by the earl who built the present Seat.’ * 

Adjoining the house is the family Church, 
or, as Nichols terms it, “the Chapel,” built 
by the persecuted Sir Robert Shirley: the 
erection of which embroiled him in disputes 
with the usurper Cromwell, and, probably, 
hastened his premature death. It consists 
of a beautiful, embattled tower, (in which 
ate six good bells, inscribed “Sir Robert 
Shirley, Founder, 1653,”) a nave, and two 
aisles, separated by three arches, over which 
are clerestory windows ; there is also a very 
handsome chancel, parted from the nave by 
elegantly wrought iron gates, on which are 
the Ferrers’ arms, supporters, and coronet. 
The chancel is paved with marble, and the 





i, 
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ascent to the altar is by three steps of bluish 
marble. The communion-table and chairs are 
curious specimens of gaily carving; the gilt 
communion-plate is remarkably fine, ancient, 
and costly, and was given to the chapel by 
its founder. The font is plain. The organ, 
which is the production of the celebrated 
Father Schmidt, is fine-toned and melodious. 
The funeral trophies of knights are hung up 
in different parts of the church, consisting of 
the helmet, tunic, sword, shield, and spurs, 
in the same style as those over the knights’ 
stalls in St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor. 
The whole interior of this beautiful church, 
(dedicated to the Holy Trinity,) is richly 
ornamented with carved paneling, raised 
lozenge work, and bands of flowers; it has 
but one blemish, and that is the ceiling, 
which is bedaubed with representations of 
clouds and beams of glory, all mixed together 
in black and white patches, in chaotic con- 
fusion, 

The exterior of the building is very chaste 
and beautiful ; and the thick mantling of ivy 
adds to its general effect, The windows of 
the tower, and the lower range of windows 
in the body of the church are in the pointed 
style, with mullions and rich tracery. The 
upper windows are square-headed ; above 
them are a richly carved band, and orna- 
mental battlements. Round the chancel 
battlements, and immediately under them, is 
the inscription in raised letters, cut from the 
stone : “ Sir Robert Shirley, Baronet, Founder 
of this Church, Auno Dumini M.DC.LIIL, 
on whose Soul God hath Mercy,” 

On the south side of the chancel, is a stone 
entrance, flanked by supporting pillars, over 
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which is inscribed, “ Mors mihi Lucrum;” 
this leads to the vault where several members, 
of the Shirley family lie buried. Nichols says, 
“ in it is a child, (the daughter of Laurence, 
son of Robert, the first earl,) preserved by 
embalming for seventy-five years past.” 
The last of the family buried here was the. 
late Lady Ferrers, concerning whose death a 
temarkable story was going the round of the 
newspapers about a twelvemonth ago. The 
period of her dissolution was supposed to 
have been foretold by the birth of a black 
calf among the white, wild cattle of Chartley, 
a breed of which but few remain in England; 
it having been noticed, as at least a remark- 


able coincidence, that the death of any prin- 


cipal member of the family for a long time 


previous had been preceded by one of these. 


dark visiters.* 


Over the church-door is the following in- 


scription in white marble :— 


In the yeare 1653, 
When all thinges sacred were throughout ye uation 
Either demollisht or profaned, 
Sr Robert Shirley, Barronet, 
Founded this Church ; 
Whose singular praise it is 
To have done the best =—— in ye worst times, 


A 
hoped them in the most callamitous. 


The Righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.’ 


Above this inscription are the arms of 


Shirley impaling Okeover, the crests of each’ 


supported by angels. 


he gardens and grounds are very exten-. 


sive, and beside the church are two remark- 


ably fine weeping ash-trees, with seats round: 
the stem, rendered shady and cool in the’ 


® See Mirror, vol. xxvi., p. 55. 
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Hottest weather by their thick, long branches, 
which hang down and spread on the ground, 
rendering the interior impervious to the sun. 
The rest of the garden, (owing to the house 
being uninhabited | the family,) is running 
waste: flowers of the most beautiful hue, 
roses and mignionette, mingle with cowslips 
and wild flowers, and spread over the gravel- 
walks which are partly usurped by weeds, 
with the most enchanting reglect. 
F. W. Farruotr. 


Che Public Journals. 


THE COUNT OF GREIERS. 
(From the German of Ludwig Uhland.) 
Tue Do seg Count of Greiers—he looked at break 





of day, 
— doorway of his castle. to where the moun- 


ay 3 

He saw their peaks all kindled in the morning's 
tuddy sheen, 

And in « doubtful twilight lay the Alpive vales be- 
tween. 

“0 Alps! eternal mountains! how long I to be 
there ; 

0 are your children, the herd aud cottage fair! 

ore, 1 looked upon you with bosom all at rest, 

But now a longing like a love is kindling in my 
breast.’”” 


And near and nearer opens sweet music on his ear, 

The shepherd and the shepherdess, they come the 
castle near, 

And on the lofty terraces they form a circling ring, 

And there white arms are glaucing, and garlands 





fluttering. 
youngest village-maid so fair and young 
were they |— 
They took the noble by the hand, he must with 
m away; 
And a him wound the circle, till in the midst 
was he: 


“Ha! gene Count of Greiers, our prisoner must 
~- “thou be!’ 


They bore him from the castle with dauce, and laugh, 
and song, , 

They danced throughout the villages, and through 
the village throng, 

danced across the meadows, they danced 

through wood and spray, 

Until fur up within the Alps, the music died away. 

Dawned hath the second morning, the third is 
coming ou— 

Why stays the Count of Greiers, where hath the 
gallant gone ? 

Lo! downwards unto evening the sultry sun has 


t, 
It tails in the mountains, the lightning flashes 
t. 


_ The vaults of heaven ure opened, the stream is 


tagiug white, 
And as the jagged lightning lnys bare the breast of 


at, 
Aman is in the whirlpool seen, who strives with 
might and maiu, 
Until a branch he seizes, and reaches shore again, 
“Here am I, from the bosom of the mountains swept 


The deadly storm descended ‘midst mirth, and dance, 


and soug ; 
Ye all are hid. my comrades, in hut and rocky cave,” 
I—ouly I—was borue away by yon devouring wave. 
“Farewell, ye verdant mountains, with all your 
happy crew! 
Farewelt, ye three most blessed days, when a shep- 
herd’s life 1 knew ! 
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O never, never was I born to dwell in such a heaven, 
As that from which with lightning wrath and anger 
I am driven. 


a5 — thou, O fairest Alpine rose, unsullied by my 
I a chilling torrent, it queuches not this 
No more amid that witching band, no more with thee 


roam, ; 
Take me into thy loneliness, thou old aud empty 
home!” Blackwoud's Magazine. , 





Pew Books. 


BRITTON’S DICTIONARY OF: THE ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. PART IIL. ‘ 


[ Wirn pleasure we learn from Mr. Britton’s 
address that his laborious work will shortly 
be completed, notwithstanding a considerable 
time has elapsed since the publication of the 
second part. The circumstances of this 
delay are candidly and apologetically stated ; 
and they are such as must concern every 
lover of architecture and archaelogical lore, 
the taste for which intellectual sollte have 
been pre-eminently fostered by the author’s 
untiring zeal and judgment. But, “ conti- 
nued literary exertions for nearly forty years, 
with very poor remuneration for the neces 
labour, repeated attacks of illness, with failure 
of eyes, and, perhaps, more serious failures— 
the mental energies and powers ; an increas- 
ing desire to be more and more critically cor- 
rect and discriminating, have conspired to 
render the author slow in operation, and 
perpetually doubtful of consigning to the 
ptess any matter which he fancied might be 
essentially improved.” Indeed he would 
rather still further delay the work, to ensure’ 
its accuracy; but repeated appeals have 
induced him to publish the present part, with 
thirteen engravings, to show that the work is’ 
not relinquished nor intended to be. The 
plates include some attractive subjects, as 
Crypts, Columns, Crockets, Ceilings, Crosses, 
sections of Cathedrals, and Finials. Among 
the letterpress is the completion of Castle, 
Cathedral, full of detail; Chantry, Chapel, 
and Chapter House. We extract a few de- 
tails from } 
Cathedrals. 

There are twenty-one old cathedrals, and 
one of modern erection, in England, and four 
in Wales; there were thirteen in Scotland, 
and twenty-two in Ireland; but some of 
those of the two latter divisions of the king. 
dom are much reduced in size, some in ruins, 
and others extinct. The cathedrals v 
from each other in extent, arrangement, and 
parts; and also in their architectural styles 
and features. It is evident that some of 
them are of Saxon foundation; and it is 
contended by a few antiquaries that parts of, 
those of Ely, Oxford, Canterbury, and Win-. 
chester, exhibit specimens of genuine Anglo-, 
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Saxon architecture. Every other variety of 
date and style, from the Norman conquest to 
the revival and establishment of the Italian 
architecture, is to be seen in these cathedrals ; 
and it may be said, that these varieties are 
not only numerous, but exhibit almost a 
countless succession of inventions, improve- 
ments in form, ment, combination, 
and decoration. Intended by their religious 
and superstitious architects to surprise, de- 
light, and awe the spectator, they were raised 
on a large scale; adorned internally and 
externally with a profusion of architectural 
members and sculptural enrichments; _pro- 
vided with grand western fagades, with in- 
closed porticoes, towers, spires, and pinna- 
cles, and also with cloisters, chapter-rooms, 
chapels, chantries, and altars. 
Cathedrals are to be seen in all parts of 
the world where the Christian religion has 
revailed to any extent and for any length of 
ime; but they abound more particularly in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Great Britain. 
Those of Italy ate mostly on a large scale, 
are profusely adorned with sculpture and 
paintings; and most of them are built of 
white marble, interspersed and inlaid with 
others of varied colours. Unlike those of 
England, they are exempt from pews and 
galleries, whence the general architecture of 
the whole, the enrichments of the parts, and 
the effects of the original desiyn, are fully 
and finely unfolded to the critical spectator. 
Plans, sections, and accounts of the cathe- 
drals of Placentia, Modena, Parma, and 
others, are given in the Archeologia, vol. 
xvi., by the Rev. T. Kerrich. The cathedral 
of Milan may be referred to as one of the 
most splendid and spacious of those build- 
ings. Its architecture and history are judi- 
ciously described in Woods’ Letters of an 
Architect ; whilst its plans, sections, and 
details are fully delineated in La Metropo- 
litano de Milano e dettagl Rimarcabili de 
questo .edeficio, publicata ed illustratu per 
cura del Mse. Cavaliere Giachimo d’ Adda. 
Milano, 1824, fol. That work contains 
thirty-four engravings, with short descriptive 
notices.—In the former work will be found 
interesting accounts of several other Italian 
and French cathedrals. Those of France and 
Germany vary considerably from each other, 
as they do from others of England and Italy. 
In the first kingdom, the cathedrals of Paris, 
Amiens, Coutance, Bayeux, Rheims, Beau- 
vais, and Rouen, are noted for their archi- 
tectural beauties; whilst some of them exhi- 
bit very splendid western facades. [See 
Whittington’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of France,” and me 
Etchings of some of them ;] but the reader 
is cautioned against the theories and dates 
of the former work, and the very defective 
and erronevus accounts in the latter. Some 
of the cathedrals of Germany and Holland 
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are remarkable for their elaborate archites 
tural minutiaof detail; for lofty, light, and 
elaborate towers ; for splendidly painted glass 
windows and altar-pieces by artists of the 
highest talents. The towers of Autwerp, 
Strasburgh, Mechlin, Ulm, Cologne, and 
Friburgh, are among the pre-eminent speci. 
mens of these buildings. Dr. Moilor, of 
Darmstadt, has published a folio work, with 
numerous plans, elevations, sections, and 


views of some of the most distinguished of | 


the German edifices. The reader is also r. 
ferred to a very interesting small volume on 
German Churches, by the learned Professor 
Whewell, of Cambridge. Spain and Portu. 
gal contain also some very curious and highly 
enriched Catholic cathedrals; but they are 
different in their architectural details to any 
that have been heretofore noticed. With 
arches of the horse-shoe shape, walls covered 
with sculptured work, and with columns, 
windows, door-ways, and other member, 
unlike any others in Europe, the buildings 
alluded to are calculated to excite the cu 
tiosity, if not the admiration, of the archi. 
tectural antiquary. This architecture is well 
represented in a large and expensive folio 
volume, by J. Murphy, illustrative of “The 
Alhambra.” 

Of Modern Cathedrals, those of St. Peter, 
at Rume, and St. Paul, in London, are the 
most famed of Europe. The former is the 
see of the sovereign pontiff of the whole 
Catholic world; and, being designed for the 
most powerful and most ostentatious of reli. 
gious sovereigns, by artists of acknowledged 
genius and science, it was intended to sur 

s all preceding ecclesiastical edifices, 
Nicolas V. projected that great work; Ju- 
lius III. laid the first stone in 1506; and 
the building was in progress for more than a 
century. Bramainte designed it; but the 
vast cupola, and some other parts are by 
Michael Angelo. (Woods, in his “ Letters 
of an architect,” has given a critical and 
interesting account of the church ; and insti- 
tuted a comparison between that and St, 
Paul’s, of London.) The latter cathedzal 
was commenced from the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren, in 1675, and was com- 
pleted in 1710; and it is remarkable that 
the whole of this immense edifice should 
have been executed in the short space of 
thirty-five years, by one architect, one prin- 
cipal mason, Mr. Strong, and one bishop, 
Dr. H. Compton. (A historical and critical 
account and description of the church, by 
Jos. Gwilt, Esq., with plans and sections, are 
contained in “ Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London,” vol. i., 1825.) 

The following are the dimensions of these 
churches: 

E. to W. West Ditto Trau, Height 
within, end in. out. “oes to top. 
St. Paul’s 500 100 180 330 En. fhe 


St. Peter's 669 226 395 442. 432 
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ditto, 
s oe s, at Florence e430 ditto. 


[From a table we select the following 
column of the} 


Heights of English Cathedrals. 


Canterbury - - - - 230 feet. 
York “2. = © « « 200 
Bristol - - - - - - 133 
Chichester - - - - 300 
Durham - - - - - 210 
Ely - - > © + + 170 
Exeter- - - - - - 153 
Gloucester - - - - 293 
Hereford - - - - - 160 
Lichfield - - - - - 252 
Lincoln - - - - - 264 
Norwich - - - - - 309 
Oxford - - - - - + 145 
Peterborough - - - 150 
Rochester- - - - - 156 
Salisbury - - - - - 404 
Wells - es © © © © 165 
Winchester - - « - 148 
Worcester - - - - - 193 
St. Paul’s - - 360 
- 225 


Westr, Abbey Church 


LAYS OF A WILD HARP. 


[Tus is an uupretending little volume of 

the first fruits of a oo they 
ate full of kindly feelings, erit notice 
as germs of promise: we quote two speci- 


- mens. J 


THE SONG OF MARION. 


“She sat down again to look, but her eyes were 
Dinded with tears; and, in a voice interrupted by 
she exclaimed—‘ Not yet, not yet. Oh, m 

what evil hath betided thee?’ ”’—Sc 


: Not t, not yet. Eee he 

The orem of his plai 

Alas! "twas but the mountain pine, 
That cast a graceful 8 

The moon ia o’er the highest crag, 
It gilds each tower and tree, 

But Wallace comes net back to bless 
The hearts in Ellerslie. 


ir: yet, not yet. Is that his plume 
I see benea’ e hill? 

Ah, no! * but the waving fern: 
The heath is lonely still. 

Dear Wallace, duy-star of my soul, 
Thy Marion weeps fur t 

She fears lest evil should betide 
The guard of Ellerslie. - 


~ ost I hear a sound, 


rashing din ; 
"Th b but the night iene ‘bearing on 
Te grey-bair'd harper cannot rest, 
hair = cannot res' 
He keeps his watch with me; 
He kneels—he prays that God may shield 
The laird of Ellerslie. 


Not yet, not yet. My heart will break: 
Where can the brave one stay ? 

I kuow ‘tis not his own free will 
That keeps him thus away. 
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The lion may forsake his lair, 
The dove its nest may five, 

But Wallace loves too well to leave 
His bride and Ellerslie. 

Nat yet, not The moon down, 
rete Wallace is not here ; ay 

And still his sleuth-hound howls, and still 
I shed the burning tear. 

Oh, come my Wallace, quickly come, 

safe and free: 


As ever 
Come, or thy Marion soon will fiud 
A grave in Ellerslie} 


THE FIRST VOYAGE. 
He stood upon the sandy beach, 
we pa ag bad eneee gfoam : 
e gaz’d upon the leaping waves, 
ich suon would be his home. 
And then he bt tachaee hoe. age 
With look oF proud delig' 
The flowing *kerchief ron his neck, 
The trousers, wide and white, 
The rose of health was on his cheek, 
His forehead fair as day ; 
Hope ope play 'd within his hazel eye, 
id his heart was gay. 
‘aan many a time the sturd 
Long'd for the hour to ro sg 
Which gave the hammock for his couch, 
The ocean for his home. 
And now the gallant ship rides 
The wind is frir and fi free, Mohs 
The busy hands have triuim’d her sails : 
She stems the open sea, 
The boy again is on the beach, 
A mother’s arms have prest him ; 
A sister’s hand is link’d in his ; 
A father’s hp hath blest him. 


The eyes, that lately sparkled bright, 
Are swoll’n with many a pete 
His young heart feels a schphing pang 
To part from all so dear. 

Another kiss—another sob, 
And now the struggle’s o'er ; 

He springs into the tiny boat, 
And pushes from the shore. 

The last sad drop upon his cheek 
Falls mingliug with the foam: 

The sea-bird, screaming, welcomes him : 
The ocean is his home! 





BEN BRACE. 

(Concluded from page 174.) 
[Next is a glorious scene, the details of 
which come home to every British bosom. } 


The Death of Nelson. 


As yet, all prospered ; everything was going 
on well and leading to a certain victory. 
Nelson was walking the deck; and in spite 
of the quick eyes of the Frenchmen aloft who 
had,shot Adair, they had not distinguished 
him. He wore that day his every-day dress, 
Some people have since said that he desired 
his stars to be on his coat; but they 
are wrong : on all his coats he had four orders 
embroidered, aud Nelson was not a likely 
man to order them to be picked out, because 
he was going into action. The Redoutable 
having —_ firing her guns, was con- 
sidered to have struck: she had no up, 
nor had she ever hoisted one. I wish I had 
been alongside of the signal-man—I think 
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he would have shown it fora moment. Nel- 
son desired that the firing should be directed 
upon the Bucentaure, and from that moment 
the firing from the tops of the Redoutable 
increased. I thought I had got into a parcel 
of birds’ nests, the balls came whistling 
about me so fast; and then I thought the 
Frenchmen had mistaken me for Lord Nel- 
son. 

I was standing on the starboard side of 
the poop, close to the ladder, watching the 
admiral, for I could not keep my eyes off 
him, when I saw him fall. I never felt the 
splinter which a moment afterwards grazed 
my leg; I never touched one of the steps of 
the ladder; for I made but one leap, and [ 
was the’ first man alongside of him; Hardy 
was the next. 

“T hope it is not mortal,” he said. 

Nelson had fallen on his face, and I knelt 
down to lift him up; when he said, “ They 
have done for me at last, Hardy.” 

“T hope not, my lord,” he replied ; and his 
heart was too full to say more. 

“Yes,” replied Nelson ; “they have shot 
my back-bone through.” 

Mr. Burke, the purser, and myself, carried 
him below; and I saw the admiral cover his 
face with his handkerchief, in order that the 
crew might not know him. That was of no 
use ; it was along the decks in a minute; who 
could keep that a secret what every one de- 
sired should not happen ? But the sight which 
followed was one that few have ever seen! We 
took him below; and here were the wounded 
and the dying,—one groaring in agony, the 
next showing a silent disdain of all pain. 
Here was one who, feeling the torment of 
the torniquet, had loosened it, and was gra- 
dually sinking. There was the hasty of 
temper cursing his fate, and wishing to be 
tevenged. e roar of the guns thundered 
over our heads ; the ship trembled with the 
continual firing; whilst the loud cheers of 
the crew, as the enemy showed an ensign 
only to strike it immediately, lighted up the 
countenance of the admiral, who would 
ee with hope, although nearly crushed 

in. 

7 e carried Nelson over heaps of the 
wounded : a dead silence took place when we 
got to the cockpit, and every eye was turned 
towards us to see whom we were bringing. 
We placed him on a purser’s mattress which 
was spread on the deck ; he was immediately 
stripped, and looked like a skeleton with the 
skin over it. I always wondered how so weak 
a frame could inclose so great a heart.— By 
the side of Nelson was placed young West- 
phall: he was wounded on the head. 
rolled up Nelson’s coat and placed it under 
the youngster: the blood flowed freely, and 
becoming coagulated, the bullion of the epau- 
lette adhered to the mass. When Westphall 
was removed, after Nelson’s death, we were 
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obliged to cut the bullion off; and this, as: 
every relic of Nelson, was deservedly prized, 
It was claimed by Pascoe, who had it set as 
a brooch, encircled by the words, “ England 
expects every man will do his duty.”— Long 
may Pascve live to wear it! He was wor 
ded, but he never complained—he bore his 
fein without a groan; but when he hear 

elson was killed, he burst mto tears, and 
cried like a child.* 

Beattie came.—“ It is useless,” said Neb 
son, in a faint tone of voice, —“ It is useless, 
Beattie; you can do nothing for me: I fee 
it in my back ; I feel a gush of blood every 
moment in my breast. Go, Beattie, go to 
those to whom you may be useful !’’ 

The doctor stood watching his counte. 
nance ; and when the chaplain touched 
Beattie’s arm, and looked at him in the 
face, as much as to say, “ Doctor, what is 
your opinion?” I overheard the answer, 
which was only meant for the ears of the 
captain and the chaplain, “ No hope what 
ever!” 

I ran upon deck. -I was burning for some 
revenge; and if I could have boarded the top 
of that cursed ship, d—n me if I would no 
have eaten the Frenchman! I was on the 
poop in an instant; I seized a musket, and I 
watched the mizen-top of the Redoutable, 
from which the fatal shot had been fired, 
There were still two Frenchmen left alo 
—the rest had been killed—and one of those 
had killed the admiral. Mr. Pollard and 
Mr. Collingwood, two gallant, young wii 
shipmen, were the only two left alive on the 
poop of the Victory: now I again joined 
them. I supplicd them with cartridges, and 
loaded’ my own gun. I saw the man; for 
we knew him by his glazed hat, and white 
frock jacket —* Be ready,” said Pollard : “he 
will come within sight directly; he has 
loaded his musket.” — “That’s he! that’s 
he!” we all said at the same moment, and 
we fired instantly. His gun was —a 
at the same time,—he fell dead. and I 
my arm! I was desired to go below ; and I 
did not stand two calls,—my worst enemy 
was dead, my best friend was dying. Smart 
ing from the wound, I was going down the 
poop-ladder, when a small splinter struck my 
eye, and caused the most insufferable paio 
for a short time. Bleeding and almost faint 
ing, I came ‘below. A tourniquet was in- 
stantly applied, and some water given me. 
1 was in the act of drinking it, when one of 
the men said, “ Brace, the admiral is neat 
his end.”—I soon staggered to the midship- 
men’s berth. 

Although the space was kept as clear as 
possible, in order to give Nelson all the ait 


® The eye-witness of the scene would do au i 1" 


tice if he failed to mention this ; and the w 
the historian is ennobled by the record of this of 
cer's name. 
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which could reach him, room was made for 
me. Every one knew that I had stood by 
him from the first hour he became a sailor 
until this last, sad moment ; besides which, 
he'had inquired for me. 

“Who is that ?” said the admiral, as he 
‘beard the noise in making room for me. 

'» Brace, my lord,” I replied. 

“ Not wounded, I hope ?” 

“T have lost an eye and an arm, my lord,” 
said I, “and shall better resemble for the 
fature my glorious commander !” 

- “Brace, a nearer,” (his po get- 
weak and indistinct ;) “ place your 
= Ded to my mouth ; listen.”—He then 
‘whispered, “She is provided for; she can 
pever know what it is to want; and so far I 
have done my duty to one whose services to 
tie I can hardly ever requite—Hardy,” (the 
¢aptain inclined his head,) “ this is my oldest 
er, wounded—unfit any longer to serve 
his Majesty ; to you I leave it to place him 
in Greenwich.”— Whilst he was saying this, I 
had taken his hand; and as I kissed it, he 
felt the tears which dropped upon it. 

“Listen to me,” he said.—‘ When you 
e* England and are discharged, yo to 

on; tell her of my last moments—tell 
her I have left a memorial in her behalf— 
tll her that even now, when all is shortly to 
pass away, I thought of her; that my last 
prayer was for her; tell her ——” At this 
moment, a loud cheer from the crew of the 
Vietory startled him. 

“What is that, Hardy?” he said; but 
Hardy was on deck: he returned about a 
tiinute afterwards, when Nelson repeated 
the question. 
lt was the men cheering fur the tenth 
thip of the enemy’s line which has struck.” 

- None of ours have struck, I hope, Hardy ?” 

“There’s no fear of that, my lord,” replied 


the — 

us I am more easy,” the admiral con- 
tinued.—“ Hardy, I am a dead man: I am 
going fast—it will be all over with me soon.” 

In the mean time, whilst this overwhelm- 
ing event was taking place, the battle had 
been nobly fought along the whole line. 
After Collingwood had raked the Santa Anna 
and ae up ene of her, he was nobly 
seconded by the , commanded by Wor- 
thy Duff, as he was called—and he merited 
the name. He, poor fellow! after fighting 
eee officer, was nearly cut in half by 
a shot, and England lost another hero. 
The Sovereign, after her first flourish with 
the Santa Anna, fell foul of every ship, Span- 
ish or French, within reach of her guns; 
whilst the Bellerophon, after breaking the 
line, got aboard of the Aigle, an eighty-gun 
ship. The fore-yard of the Bellerophon 
caught the main-yard of the Frenchman, and 
a heavy fire was immediately directed upon 
her from the starboard bow; the larboard 
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bow guns were blazing away into the Mo- 
narca: at the same time she was receiving 
and returning, without much time bein 
lost, the fire of the Bahama, a Spani 
eighty-gun ship, which had drifted on the 
Bellerophon’s larboard quarter ; whilst a ship, 
as large as her name was long, the St. Juan 
Nepomuceno, got athwart her stern; and a 
French eighty-gun ship, the Swiftsure, 
touched her up on the starboard quarter. 

The Bellerophon’s men never thought of 
the odds against them; they fought like 
English tars—the more they have upon them, 
the stronger they rise. 

Several hand-grenades were thrown into 
the lower-deck ports of the Bellerophon, and 
caused havoc amongst the men; and 
had there been a breeze, they must have 
mustered the sails to see which were missing. 
The main and mizen topmast fell over the 
starboard side; whilst the sails, the main- 
topsail, and top-gallant sails caught fire. But 
still they gallantly blazed away; still they 
were able to show that Collingwood’s line 
could fight under their admiral as well as the 
Victory’s could fight under Nelson. Cheer 
after cheer followed, as the men saw the 
results of their bravery, and were convinced 
that the signal which had been hailed with 
such pride, “ England expects that every man 
will do his duty,” had been most gloriously 
answered by every man and boy in the fleet: 
—and if I was to give an account of what 
Moorsom did, and e other captain 
throughout the British fleet, why, I should 
never come to an end. But I mention the 
Bellerophon, because the Frenchmen became 
better acquainted with her afterwards. 

The action had now been maintained with 
bravery by the French and the Spaniards for 
three hours. The victory was won; - ten 
ships had struck ; but the sad result was 
yet to take place. It is.of no use drawing a 
picture of what occurred in the midshipmen’s 
berth of the Victory; the greatest admiral 
England ever produced was now stretched 
out breathing his last. From time to time, 
as the service would permit, Hardy came 
below and reported to the admiral how the 
day went; and it was when Hardy returned 
and reported that ten had struck, that Nelson 
said, “I am growing weaker and weaker; it 
is impossible I can live: my back-bone is 
shot through; I have no feeling below m 
breast, it is a!l gone ;—you know it,” he sai 
as he looked at Beattie. “ I know it; I feel 
something rising in my breast.” It was 
when a partial jull had occurred that. the 
Victory fired her whole larboard broadside at 
once ; it shook the ship trom stem to stern; 
then came a silence again. Nelson ‘said, in 
a firm tone of voice, “Oh! victory, victory !” 
and then added, “ How dear is life to all 
men !—Hardy,”’ he continued, “ send my 
carcass to Ynglan .” — Carcass was the 
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word: it was an odd word to use at such a 
moment, but I’ll swear to it, for it strack me 
asa cool disdain of death, although he had, 
not a minute before, declared how sweet. was 
life. 

In a few minutes, Hardy, who had been 
on deck, returned again. 

“ Fourteen, my lord,” he said—® fourteen 
have struck !” A gleam of animation lighted 
up Lord Nelson’s countenance before he died. 

“] bargained for twenty!’ he said. 
“ What have you done, Hardy ?” 

The captain answered, “ I have-sent Lieu- 
tenant Hill to Lord Collingwood, to mention 
you are wounded, my lord, and to beg of him 
to make the requisite signals.” 

‘ Not whilst I live!” he said with some 
energy,—* not whilst I am alive, Hardy! 
Anchor, Hardy, anchor!” And had that 
order been obeyed, in spite of all that has 
been said, Portsmouth harbour would have 
had more prizes in Rotten Row. 

God bless you, Hardy!” he murmured. 
“ Kiss me.”’ : 

It was now fast growing towards the last 
moment of his life; and although there were 
many present, yet not a word was spoken. 

‘The eye: began to warn us that the hero of 

the Nile and Trafalgar was fast sinking; it 
no longer’ sparkled up as the cheers were 
heard below; whilst he breathed with great 
difficulty, and when he spoke, it was in a low 
and ‘indistinct voice. Once or twice he made 
an attempt; but the restlessness of his spirit 
was fast subsiding. The chaplain stood by, 
and watched the last breathings of this great 
man. It was then that he spoke again,—ay, 
and about sins and errors, which even the 
best of us may commit; for he was too much 
of a Christian to die without acknowledging 
them. This done, he again thought of his 
king, his country.—of fer. “ Remember,” 
he said, “ I leave her and my daughter Ho- 
ratia as a legacy to my country. I have done 
my duty to my king; but who shall say I 
have done my duty to my God!” The last 
words which he uttered were, “ Thank God, 
I have done my duty!” and shortly after 
wards the under jaw fell, and Nelson of the 
Nile was no more! I watched his counte- 
nance: I saw the last motion of his lip; I 
saw the glassy stillness of his eye—the dead 
evld paleness of his forehead—the fluttering 
tremor which shook his whole: frame ; and 
when Beattie said, and loud enough for all to 
hear, “ He is gone !”. I fainted on the table, 
and was carried away to the cockpit. 

[From these snatches, the reader must not 
suppose Ben Brace to be one of mere bio- 
graphy, ur sketches of character ; for it has a 
plot which is full of the simplicity of nature 
and the sublimity of truth.] 
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Potes of a Reaver. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 

Tue Hobart Town Courier, just received, 
after alluding to the pastoral expedition of 
Mr. Batman and others to Port Philip, addg: 
The tall and stately gait of the natives of 
that region had — struck Mr. Batman 
as being peculiar, as indeed it had done some 
years before Messrs. Howell and Hume, who 
made the coast in that direction across the 
country from Sydney. On a close investi. 
gation, a few very handsome individuals wep 
found to be of a lighter colour, and some with 
countenances approaching nearer the contow 
of European faces than the generality. Ind} 
cations, too, of a higher state of civilizatiog, 
or rather of a less savage state than prevailed 
amongst most of the other tribes of New Ho 
land were here and there conspicuous. Rude 
embankments, with tolerable stone. faci 
were found in parts constructed across 

and inlets, with convenient sluices for th 
purpose of catching fish at the fall of the 
tide. Several of the bark shelters, or wig. 
wams, were formed in a superior and com 
fortable manner, tolerably well thatched, with 
@ narrow opening for the doorway, and fin 
place in front. Pieces of wood were hollowed 
or scooped out to serve as calabashes @ 
buckets to carry water, and the dresses of kan- 
garoo skins were neatly joined together with 
regular stitches, and cut away so as to form 
a convenient vesture. The settlers however 
had not domiciled themselves in their new 
position many days, when these and variow 
other indications of ingenuity were sate 
factorily explained by ithe appearance of a 
white man, clothed in a kangaroo-skin 

He was at first rather timid in his approaches, 
but when spoken to kindly, and offered s 
piece of bread, he threw off his reserve, and 
after eating the bread with apparent relish, 
and looking at it.as if endeavouring to oo | 
something to his recollection, he exclaimed 
with symptoms of delight glowing in his face, 
“ bread!” Other English words soon 1 
turned to his memory, and he was at lat 
enabled to communicate that his name wes 
William Buckley—that he had been one of 
those who escaped from the encampment of 
the prisoners by the ship Ocean, formed by 
the late Colonel Collins, in a 
agreeably to the instructions of the Briti 
Government, to form a settlement at Port 
Philip, in 1803,—that he had lived ever since 
with the tribe of the Aborigines, whom he 
then met with in the bush, and over whom 
he had long exercised the rule of a chief. He 
is a very tall man, having served as a grena 
dier in Holland under the late Duke of York, 
and according to the measure which has 
been sent over to procure garments for him, 
he is six feet five inches high, and. so stout 
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and portly as to measure three feet nine 
round the chest. The long period of unso- 

isticated, out-of-door, wandering life which 

has led, seems to have agreed remarkably 
with his health, of which though from fifty- 
eight to sixty years of age, he stands a per- 
fect picture, and would certainly eclipse in 
the effect of his physical, if not in his rheto- 
rical, appearance, the celebrated Mr. Cobbett 
in the House of Commons. Through the 
assistance of the new settlers, he has for- 
warded a petition to the Lieutenant Governor, 


praying for a pardon, mainly with a view, we traffi 


presume to enable him to remain where he is, 
and to communicate the result of his inti- 
macy with that interesting country, and the 
many valuable discoveries which he has 
made in it, which we are glad to learn his 
Excellency has been kindly pleased to grant, 
impressing at the same time upon him the 
expectation that he will continue to do all in 
his power to maintain an amicable inter- 
course between the Aberigines and the 
Whites. For he had already been the means 
of preventing a sanguinary attack of his 
tribe, through misapprehension, on the little 
party already settled there. In a philosophical 
point of view, this discovery is truly interest- 
ng, and a narrative of his various vicissitudes, 
during his long sojourn, well told, weuld 
fival the Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe; and as the meaus of promoting fur- 
discovery, and preserving an amicable 
mtercourse with the Whites, the circum- 
stance is both memorable and, if well direct- 
@d, invaluable. Two other prisoners from the 
absconded with him; but he had 

wever seen or heard of them since the end of 
the first twelvemonths, when he joined the 


SILVER THREEPENCES AND FOURPENCES. 
By the late Thomas Walker, Esq. 

I nave often thought it would be very ad- 
yantageous in our daily money transactions 
to have some silver coins of smaller — — 
sixpence. In pursuing the subj ve 
come to the po renews, that it wand be bene- 
ficial in three ways, and to a more consider- 
able: extent than I at first supposed. First, 
it would greatly increase small traffic, to the 
fonvenience of buyers, and the profit of 
tellers. Copper money is both disagreeable 
and cumbersome, and, to avoid carrying it, 
We continually abstain from laying out trifling 
tums, to the privation of many little enjoy- 
ments and comforts. It is hardly necessary 
tomention instances. They occur constantly, 
in passing along the streets, in travelling, 
and, in short, in much of uur every-day inter- 
course—so that at the end of the year both 
We, and those with whom we should deal, are 
‘onsiderable losers. How often would a bis- 
cuit or an orange be grateful and wholesome! 

the nuisance of five-pence is a general 
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bar to the purchase, and the same with a 
multitude of twopenny and threepenny mat: 
ters. How often, to avoid the weight and 
jingle of copper; do we avoid, or stop short of 
a turnpike! 

The second advantage would be the more 
accurate regulation of prices and payments, 
which is of no small consequence in our daily 
dealings. How many articles are charged 
sixpence, or a shilling, when they could be 
well afforded much cheaper, merely for the 
convenience of payment! Consequently, the 
ic is very much diminished by a natural 
repugnance to give more than the value; or 
if the purchase is made, it is accompanied b 
a certain degree of dissatisfaction, whic 
takes off from the enjoyment. Not only is 
cheapness an inducement to buy, but all pru- 
dent people like to have value received. On 
the other hand, for the same convenience of 
payment, the price is necessarily sometimes 
fixed too low, to the:loss of the seller. At 
the great clubs, where no article is served for 
less than sixpence, double the quantity wanted 
is often given, or nothing at all is charged. 
The consequence is, a restraint on the con- 
sumption of many extras, or a loss to the 
general account. The want of smaller coins 
is a great drawback to the frequent use of 
cabs, and the same may be said perhaps of 
boats on the Thames. People do not like to 
be constantly paying an over-price, or to be 
encumbered with pence, to the great detri- 
ment of the callings ; for though sometimes 
too much is paid, far more frequently em- 
ployment is altogether lost. 

The third advantage would be in the regu- 
lation of gratuities for small services. such as 
to waiters, or porters at inns, on occasions 
where sixpence is beyond reason too much, or 
to horse-holders in the streets; and here 
those employed are either paid extravagantly, 
or not at all, or their services are refused. 
Every one must have experienced again and 
again the annoyance of applications for gra- 
tuities, which it is difficult equitably to make 
payment of, and the consequent dissatisfac- 
tion of one party or the other, or perhaps of 
both. The instances I have given of the 
inconvenieuce of the want of small coins, are 
only by way of specimens, but others will 

ily suggest themselves. In conclusion, I 
am of opinion that an abundant supply of 
silver threepences or fourpences would mate- 
rially increase the profits of many small 
branches of trade, and of various humble 
callings—that it would contribute much to 
the convenience and contentment of those 
who have purchases to make, or services to 
tequite, and that any expense of cvinage 
would be far more than counterbalanced by 
an i of , from an increase of 
traffic. I say nothing of the effect it would 
have upon casual charity, because I am de- 
cidedly opposed to the practice ; but its great- 
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est merit in my eyes is, that it would improve 
the market for honest industry. 

The following table will show, that by 
means of a supply of threepenny and four- 
penny-pieces any sum not involving the frac- 
tion of a penny, might be paid without the 
intervention of copper. For the information 
of those unacquainted with algebraical signs, 
the sign + signifies, with the addition of; 
— signifies less by; and =, equal to. Thus, 
8+2—J3=7 signifies 8, with the addition of 
2, and less by 3, is equal to 7. 


a.d. ad. dadd da. 

= ) 6+4+4=14 

6—4= 2 124+3=15 
12—4—3= 5 12+4=16 
4+3= 7 124+444—3=17 
4+4= 8 12+44+3=19 
6+3= 9 124+4+4=20 
6+4=10 12+6+3=21 
44+-44+3=1) 12+6+4=22 
6+44+3=13 12 + 12+4+3—4= 23 


From the Original 
Che Gatherer. 


If I am asked, (says Sir W. Jones,) who 
is the greatest man? I answer, the best; 
and if I am required to say who is the best, 
I reply, he that has deserved most of his 
‘fellow-creatures. Whether we deserve better 
‘of mankind by the cultivation of letters, by 
obscure and inglorious attainments, by intel- 
lectual pursuits calculated rather to amuse 
than inform, than by strenuous exertions in 
speaking and acting, let those consider who 
bury themselves in studies unproductive of 
any benefit to their country or fellow-citizens. 

Oliver Cromwell, the Sunday after his 
arrival in Glasgow, went to the Inner Church, 
St. Mungo’s, and placed himself with his 
attendants in the King’s seat, which was 
always unoccupied, except by strangers. The 
minister of the church was Mr. Durham, the 
author of some — books, which are 
still very popular. He was a great hee’ 
terian, and as great an enemy to Cromwell ; 
because he thought, and early said, that 
Cromwell and his friends would be forced by 
the convulsion of the parties to erect an abso- 
lute government, the very evil they meant to 
remedy. The text was taken from Jeremiah : 
and the commentary upon it by the preacher 
was an invective against Cromwell and his 
friends, under scriptural language and _his- 
tory. During this satire, a young man, one 
of Cromwell’s attendants, stept to the back 
of his chair, and, with an angry face, whis- 
pered something to him, which, after some 
words, was answered by a frown; when the 
young man retired behind the chair, seem- 
ingly much disconcerted. The cause of this 
was unknown to the congregation. It was 
supposed to he owing to some inteliigence of 
importance which had just been received ; 
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but it was afterwards yenerally known that 
the following words had passed between 
them :—“ Shall I shoot the fellow ?”°—'« What 
fellow ?”’—“ The parson ?”—“ What ” 
—* That parson ?”—“ Begone, sir! he is one 
fool, and you are another.” Cromwell sent 
the next morning for Mr. Durham, and asked 
him why he was such an enemy to him and 
his friends, declared that they were not ene. 
mies to Mr. Durham, drank his health ins 
ve of a and afterwards, . b. _ 
with him for the guidance o 

foal their doings. * W.G.C. 

Moorish Dances.—The following account 
of some Moorish dances, which were 
formed in the presence of the Duke of Or. 
leans, at Algiers, appeared a short time since 
in the Eclatreur of Toulon :—The entertain. 
ment commenced with several quadrilles, ac 
cording to the fashion of the country. 
followed the national dance of the M 
and afterwards that of the Negroes, subs 
quently the sword-dance, and finally the I 
sonard, which is very picturesque. It 
executed by a young Moorish girl, ri 
attired, and holding a brilliant scarf with 
both her hands. She represented, b 
tomimic actions and gestures, all t 
rious passions, displaying the most 
ful, and at times, the most . exp 
attitudes. The Moors, whe were pres 
loaded her forehead and arms with pieces! 
money ; this rendered her efforts the 
animated, and they redoubled their gifts, 

roofs uf their admiration of her talent ai 

auty. W.G.C,; 

Marylebone Almshouses.—(See the pat 
graph, at page 175, from the Architecturd 

lagazine.) The ground has not been gives, 
but let, to the Committee, for the term of 
99 years, at a peppercorn rent, by Colond 
Eyre, with the privilege of placing two indi- 
viduals on the Charity; and the situation is 
not Primrose Hill, but the end of Cirew 
Road, to the south-west of the Avenue Road, 
Regent’s Park. — A Sunscrisper TO THE 
ALMsHousEs. 

Neighbours.—Dr. Cyril Jackson, dean of 
Christchurch, thought but little of Hayley, 
either as a poet or scholar. He considered 
him merely as a literary gossip, and was, 
therefore, by no means desirous of cultivating 
apy intimacy with him, when they became 
neighbours, Hayiey, however, called upon 
the Dean, and was received with ordinary 
courtesy. When he rose to take his leave, 
the dean shook him by the hand, and said: 
“Mr. Hayley, I trust that you and I may 
always be very good friends and neighbours; 
that is, | trust that we may see very little of 
one another.” W. G. C. 
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